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DIED, Feb. 6th, 1899, Irvinc Browne, aged 58 years. 
RVING BROWNE was not a great man as the world 
J counts such. He was too generous to ever become 
rich, and did not grow famous at the practice of law, sim- 
ply because he had a bad habit of considering the position 
of the other fellow. Irving Browne was an excellent law- 
yer, but a poor practitioner. ** You cannot have both the 
law and the profits,’’ he once said. And yet Irving Browne 
always had all he needed, and perhaps that is enough. 
Irving Browne possessed the heart of a true Collector— 
tender, sympathetic, kind. He made no pretense of loving 
his enemies—he had none. 
Physically, Irving Browne was frail and slight ; his manner 
mild and gentle; but in his breast there dwelt a lion's 
heart : not even Death could fright him. He went down 


into the Shadow without a tremor, and when too weak 


to speak aloud, feebly pressed my hand and whispered Mer- 


cutio’s pun, *‘ It ’s a grave subject !’’ and smiled with the 
mist of death in his eyes. Conscious, sane, grateful—he 
was, to the very moment when his spirit took its flight. 
He was the incarnation of Charles Lamb in instinct, wit 
and disposition, and down to the day of his death carried 
with him the buoyant, lavish heart of youth. 


Earth is poorer for the passing of Irving Browne. 
E. H. 














THE PHILISTINE 


THE ETERNAL FITNESS OF THINGS. 


feyrvyY hat I wear upon my head, 
Mat And I can truly say 

i giad I do, for on my feet 
’T were somewhat in the way. 


« — Marco Morrow. 


7 
Heart to Hleart Talks with Grown- 
Ups by the Pastor of His Flock & & 


EARLY every day letters come to me 
asking what good Philistines are sup- 


posed to believe. In other words, what 
————= is the creed of Philistia? @ I am op- 
posed to creeds, because acreed implies some- 
thing fixt—immovable, and since life is fluid, 
and all things, including our opinions, are ina 
state of fiux, I oppose the ossified formula of a 
creed. But surely I am glad to state some of 
the things I believe to-day, and here they are: 
1.—The Philistine believes in fresh air. 
2.—Sleep o’ nights. 
3-—The moral benefit of old-fashioned work 
with one’s hands. 
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4.—The equality of the sexes, and in the good 
that comes from a generous comradeship be- 
tween men and women in their work, mental 
occupations and recreations. 
5.—In frankness of speech. 
6.—Charitable good nature toward those who 
differ from you in opinion—& those who don’t. 
7-—Cheerfulness of disposition. 
8.—In a sufficient change of occupation to give 
buoyancy, zest, and pleasure in every task. 
9-—The true Philistine does not pretend to be- 
lieve that he knows all about God & His plans. 
10.—The Philistine does not claim to be any 
special pet or favorite of Deity. 
11.—The Philistine does not claim to be either 
better, or worse, or wiser, than others. 
12.—The Philistine does not think it necessary 
or desirable that all men should think and act 
alike. 
13.—The Philistine believes in freedom, and to 
that end considers that this country needs less 
law, not more. 
14.—The Philistine does not believe in political, 
religious, or domestic bossism. 
15.—The Philistine believes that all men and 
women should take an interest in civil politics 
to the end that the “ boss”’ shall be abolisht. 
16.—The Philistine does not believe that rage 
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are a recommendation, or that poverty is nec- 
essarily either a curse or a blessing; or that 
rich men are “‘ bad,” any more than that poor 
men are virtuous. 
17.—The Philistine does not believe that wrath 
or anger are ever justifiable; but that to fight, 
and compose a ballad at the same time, pinking 
your adversary at the 1’ envoi, may be. 
18.—The Philistine, recognizing his own falli- 
bility, is in no haste to impute “sin” to any 
one ; nor would he if he could, brand any man 
or woman with lasting infamy. 
19.—The Philistine has no enemies that he rec- 
ognizes as such. 
20.—The Philistine is not unwilling to associ- 
ate with poor people, nor ashamed to visit with 
ignorant people, nor afraid to be seen with 
“wicked ”’ people. 
21.—The Philistine believes in a humanity to- 
ward all dumb animals, and in a gentle, kindly 
treatment of children—for the strong can al- 
ways afford to be generous. 
22.—The Philistine believes that a return to 
simpler times, simpler lives, simpler recrea- 
tions is necessary to insure vigorous health & 
a reasonable content—a peace with God & man. 
23.—The Philistine believes in sunshine and 
fysical health ; and that such health of body is 
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chiefly to be gained by cultivating aright men- 
tal and spiritual attitude. 
24.—The Philistine is aware that to very many 
this life seems one long struggle for right ad- 
justment ; but still, even tho existence be trag- 
edy with sure death at the falling of the cur- 
tain in the fifth act, life is yet full of joyous 
moments and there ’s many a rift in the clouds. 
To feel, to think, to live, to know, ay ! to suffer, 
are not small things—I’m glad I’m here. 

> 
ICARCELY a cathedral of Europe but 
| has echoed with the clang and tramp 
) of armed men. Neighing war horses, 
“ssS= flaring torches and noisy mirth have 
made mock of all claims to the Great Peace; 
and who can forget how the sweet bells of the 
Cathedral at Antwerp rang their silvery chants 
while human blood ran ankle deep in its chan- 
col? —w2 
Take Paris alone as an example, and go from 
church to church and you will see everywhere 
the zealous attempts of mason and carpenter 
to cover the marks where bullets spat against 
the walls, and hammer and sledge sought to 
force the barricade made from tumbled altars. 
But we hardly expect to find the smell of gun- 
powder in the churches of America. 
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At a Sunday School entertainment on Christ- 
mas Eve in Syracuse, twenty Volunteers who 
had taken part in the fight at San Juan, gave 
an exhibition drill in full uniform. As a special 
compliment to the pastor, the soldier lads 
showed how a military funeral was conducted, 
even to firing a volley of blank cartridges over 
the grave. It scared the babies into convulsions, 
and was the first time those sacred walls had 
ever echoed to the crack of villainous salt- 
petre. May it be the last! . 

I make no comment as to improprieties in thus 
celebrating the birth of the merciful Redeemer, 
nor will I say anything about what Christ might 
say if he came to Syracuse, but I point the in- 
cident merely to show that Churchianity is 
what itis @ @ 


¥ 

HEN Kipling wrote that line running, 
; ‘‘ He did his work, & held his peace,” 
| * * he surely did not refer to any one 
who took part in the Cuban Campaign. 
The world has never before seen such a deluge 
of oratory and ruf ritin’ as we have had for 
the past four months. The officers set the pri- 
vates the example, and ink has flowed like beer 

ata Turner-fest @ 
Here one Sigsbee, who had the honor of hav- 
tor 



























ing his ship blown up, goes into action in his 
library and relates the tale in folios, telling 
everything except how it happened. Schley 
writes in tomes, and Sampson, the strong man, 
explains how he did Cervera, hands down, 
while outside the four mile limit. Phillips antic- 
ipated the gush by thanking God in public, while 
drowning Spaniards clung to broken spars. 
Roosevelt tells for the forty-seventh time how 
the Ruf Riders were never, never sick at sea; 
while captains, sergeants, corporals & privates 
invade churches & school houses with lectures 
on, “‘ How I stubbed my toe at El Caney.” 
The East Aurora Woman’s Club even, has had 
a parlor talk by a nurse on, “Some Bacilli I 
met at Santiago.” 

Jim Bludsoe on the burning steamboat, “‘ Held 
her nose to the bank ’till every galoot was 
ashore,” with no intention of giving a stereop- 
ticon exhibition afterwards, showing how he 
did it @ And inasmuch as the war was a de- 
cided source of profit to Governor Roosevelt, 
it would seem that a large and beautiful silence 
after victory would have been the proper thing 
for Teddy ® 

If I remember rightly, after Chicamauga, Gen- 
eral Grant did not purchase big bottles of Staf- 
ford’s Ink and chase the erstwhile enemy thru 
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magazines and Christian newspapers # And 
even Secretary Long lost his poise, and for a 
consideration concealed his thoughts in an ar- 
ticle for the “ Youth's Companion.” 

Hobson, thank God! has been sent to Manilla. 
Hobson wrote articles, lectured, and got him- 
self numerously kist and kodakt ; and the fact 
that he was saluted in an osculatory way by 
one hundred and sixty-five women in twenty- 
seven minutes has raised some interesting 
questions in the minds of scientists who are in- 
vestigating the Germ Theory. But when he ad- 
vertised for bids from Dime Museums, the Pres- 
ident got mad and sent him out of the country, 
in the frantic hope that Dewey’s example of do- 
ing his duty & letting it go at that, will work him 
good Hobson, of course, is a brave fellow. He 
sank a boat that was in the way of an Investi- 
gation Committee, & fortunately did not make 
the blunder of blocking up Santiago Harbor, for 
we wanted Cervera out, not in. One good kiss 
deserves another, but that kiss bestowed in re- 
sounding smack by a St. Louis girl was what 
Hobson deserved. They say it sounded like an 
oyster flung from a fourth story on an asfalt 
pavement 

Spain is an old, weak, little knock-kneed coun- 
try, and we deserve no special credit for pinch- 
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ing her ear @ Spain is only in the four minute 
class anyway, and a becoming modesty would 
have been in order for all who took part in the 
scrap. Let the deadly ink bottles be corked, 
(more effectually than Hobson corked the Don), 
and muzzle the trained nurses who charged the 
bacilli—is there no work to do at home? 


¥ 
,ONSiIDERABLE manuscript comes 
my way, but I read it all with care, for 
1 am ever expecting to find South Af- 
rican Gems ; & at long intervals I do. 
Much of the work that is sent me shows a de- 
gree of merit, and I never clear my desk but 
that 1 am wrung with regret that the PHILIS- 
TINE is not ten times as large. 
But among the mass of MSS. there are occa- 
sional sampies of hot-house, myopic views of 
life and strange, hysteric vagaries. Yet in point 
of rhetoric, spelling and punctuation, these ef- 
fusions are usually. faultless. They often come 
from college- bred women and girls who are so 
carefully nurtured, guarded & chaperoned that 
the energy of youth is thrown back into imag- 
ination. Life then finds expression in secretly- 
written, feverish literary outbursts, that take 
the place of natural and healthful activity. 
One MS., from such a girl, I have just put aside 
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in order to write this note. And when the au- 
thoress reads this she will know why I did not 
publish the tale upon which she workt so pains- 
takingly and over which she cried and laughed 
and sang. And yet I respect the effort and wish 
the young woman who wrote it God-speed. But 
the trouble with this girl is she does not know 
men, yet she attempts to portray them. It is a 
curious fact that things of which we are ignor- 
ant we often write most about. This girl is the 
only daughter of a clergyman, and a graduate 
of a Woman’s College not twenty miles from 
Boston. She has never hada gentleman friend. 
Her parents would not allow it. I think that if 
she had attended a college where men & women 
mingle together in classes, and where there is 
a natural, gentle and healthful comradeship 
between men and women, she probably never 
would have written this tale. 

There are two men pictured in the story. Both 
are cynical, cold, intellectual, strong—& base. 
Their sarcastic cruelty makes the shivers run 
up one’s back. These men have no occupation 
beyond pursuing innocent girls, and when these 
two gentlemen meet, their talk is of scruples 
they have overcome on land & sea, all couched 
in beautiful English. They live, the authoress 
tells us, but for “‘ self gratification.” 
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Now I have known men of every grade & kind 
and class in every clime, but I never saw such 
men as these @ # 

There may be men who live for “ self gratifi- 
cation,” but they do not lie in wait for inno- 
cence. There may be men who boast of their 
conquests, but such boasters are harmless as 
Mustapha or Philip’s friend %# There are men 
who are intellectual and strong, but gross ani- 
mality is far from them, for if you use your 
energy in this you cannot in that. Intellectual 
men work their besum up into thought. 

® But this young woman calmly assumes that 
all men are both conscienceless and sexually 
rampant, and no woman left alone in the pres- 
ence of a “gentleman” is safe—and certainly 
she would not be with one of this girl’s heroes. 
And so I send the story back with a few pious 
platitudes—for how can I explain to this fine 
young woman that these tragedies of the heart 
which she calls by the very plain term “ seduc- 
tions,” are never carefully laid and minutely 
workt-out “designs?” 

® Seductions are accidents, and ignorance and 
innocence, not craft and brain, are their chief 
abettors. Moreover, they are partnership affairs, 
and prate as you will of the passiveness of 
woman, and the aggressiveness of man—the 
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natures and tendencies of civilized men and 
women vary but slightly # In barbaric times, 
when man ruled by might and woman was a 
chattel, it might have been different; but the 
woman who writes out of her own head a tale 
of sexual treachery, and works it out in detail, 
is not, nor ever can be “ the passive instrument 
of man’s desire.” The reverse might be nearer 
true. And so my fair authoress refutes her case, 
and regretfully I send her MS. back, and witha 
sigh say to myself that the world holds still in 
store many lessons she has yet to learn, and I 
ask, Tell me ye winged scrolls, that ’round my 
pathway soar, what is innocence, and who are 
the pure in heart ? 


¥ 
Spe~—s OME kind friend has sent me a copy 


of a beautiful book issued by the Wer- 

ner Co., bound in Cudahy pig-skin. 

Stamped in lavender on the cover is 
the title “Scraps by Ruth Louise Sheldon, Ak- 
ron, Ohio.” ’T is a fine book, & as frontispiece 
has anice halftone cut of the fair authoress, who 
has some posies on her bosom, frizzes on her 
forehead, side-combs over her ears and a top- 
knot arranged according to act of Congress. 
The lady is reading a book, with a No. 11 smile 
on her face, and there is a dimple in her chin 
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such as one John A. Woodbury advertises to 
produce at fifteen dollars per, discount in quan- 
tity. After enjoying the beautiful picture I turn- 
ed over the leaf and found the volume to be 
copyrighted by the fair authoress. And in the 
preface to her book Ruth tells why she publisht 
it & avers times over, that she wrote all of the 
book herself with her little hatch it, and does n’t 
care who knows it. 

Then I read some in the book & found it very, 
very, very bad. But finally in turning the leaves 
I turned to pages 138 and 139 and there struck 
something Extra Choice. Why do I say it was 
Extra Choice ? It was because I wrote it myself, 
dearie, I wrote it myself! Ruth simply lifted it, 
and without giving me credit, or even using 
quotation marks, run it all as her ownest own. 
@ The story in question will be found in the 
PHILISTINE for May, 1897. And in this stuff 
that I wrote myself I found a grammatical 
blunder that grieved my soul after I had printed 
the whole thing, for a week and a day. And the 
fair authoress has even repeated my bad break, 
even to misplacing a comma. 

LATER :—I ’ve just taken another look at the 
picture of Ruth Louise Sheldon in her inter- 
esting book, & am pained to see that her dress- 
waist is a regular gugee. It is all bunchy where 
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it should be flat, and where it should be nice & 
bunchy, it’s flat. There, now! 
¥ 

FINE portrait of a Distinguished Cit- 
izen has recently been presented to 
) the Newberry Library, Chicago. Tuckt 
in the corner of the frame is a mod- 
estly printed card bearing the legend: MR. 
CUDAHY, DO NOT TOUCH. 


> 
N ALL this Cuban business there is 
one man stands out on the horizon of 
my memory like Mars at perihelion. 
= When war broke out between Spain & 
the United States, it was very necessary to 
communicate quickly with the leader of the In- 
surgents. Garcia was somewhere in the moun- 
tain fastnesses of Cuba—no one knew where. 
No mail nor telegraf message could reach him. 
The President must secure his co-operation, 
and quickly =——>— 
What to do? 
Some one said to the President, ‘“‘ There's a 
fellow by the name of Rowan will find Garcia 
for you, if anybody can.” 
Rowan was sent for and given a letter to be 
delivered to Garcia. 
How “the fellow by the name of Rowan” took 
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the letter, sealed it up in an oil-skin pouch, 
strapt it over his heart, in four days landed by 
night off the coast of Cuba from an open boat, 
disappeared into the jungle, and in three weeks 
came out on the other side of the Island, hav- 
ing traverst a hostile country on foot, and de- 
livered his letter to Garcia, are things I have no 
special desire now to tell in detail. 

» The point I wish to make is this: McKinley 
gave Rowan a letter to be delivered to Garcia ; 
Rowan took the letter & did not ask, “‘ Where 
is he at?” 

» By the Eternal! there is a man whose form 
should be cast in deathless bronze & the statue 
placed in every college of the land. It is not 
book-learning young men need, nor instruction 
about this and that, but a stiffening of the ver- 
tebra which will cause them to be loyal to a 
trust, to act promptly, concentrate their ener- 
gies : do the thing—“‘ Carry a message to Gar- 
cia!" eR 

General Garcia is dead now, but there are other 
Garcias. 

No man, who has endeavored to carry out an 
enterprise where many hands were needed, but 
has been well nigh appalled at times by the im- 
becility of the average man—the inability or un- 
willingness to concentrate on a thing and do it. 
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Slip-shod assistance, foolish inattention, dowdy 
indifference, and half-hearted work seem the 
rule; and no man succeeds, unless by hook or 
crook, or threat, he forces or bribes other men 
to assist him ; or mayhap, God in His goodness 
performs a miracle, and sends him an Angel of 
Light for an assistant. 

You, reader, put this matter to a test: You are 
sitting now in your office—six clerks are within 
call. Summon any one and make this request: 
‘* Please look in the encyclopedia and make a 
brief memorandum for me concerning the life 
of Correggio.” @ 

Will the clerk quietly say, “‘ Yes sir,” & go do 
the task? 

® On your life, he will not. He will look at you 
out of a fishy eye and ask one or more of the 
following questions : 

Who was he? 

Which encyclopedia ? 

Where is the encyclopedia? 

Was | hired for that? 

Don’t you mean Bismarck ? 

What’s the matter with Charlie doing it ? 

Is he dead ? 

Is there any hurry ? 

Shan't I bring you the book and let you look it 
up yourself? 
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What do you want to know for? 

® And I will lay you ten to one that after you 
have answered the questions, and explained 
how to find the information, and why you want 
it, the clerk will go off and get one of the other 
clerks to help him try to find Garcia—and then 
come back and tell you there is no such man. 
Of course I may lose my bet, but according to 
the Law of Average, I will not. 

Now if you are wise you will not bother to ex- 
plain to your “assistant” that Correggio is in- 
dext under the C’s, not in the K’s, but you will 
smile sweetly and say, ‘‘ Never mind,” and go 
look it up yourself. 

And this incapacity for independent action, this 
moral stupidity, this infirmity of the will, this 
unwillingness to cheerfully catch hold and lift, 
are the things that put pure Socialism so far 
into the future &# If men will not act for them- 
selves, what will they do when the benefit of 
their effort is for all ? 

A first-mate with knotted club seems neces- 
sary; and the dread of getting “the bounce” 
Saturday night, holds many a worker to his 
place @ 

Advertise for a stenografer and nine out of ten 
who apply can neither spell nor punctuate—& 
do not think it necessary to. 
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Can such a one write a letter to Garcia ? 

“You see that book-keeper,” said the foreman 
to me in a large factory. 

“Yes, what about him?” 

“ Well, he’s a fine accountant, but if I’d send 
him up town on an errand, he might accom- 
pish the errand all right, and on the other hand, 
might stop at four saloons on the way, & when 
he got to Main street, would forget what he had 
beea sent for.” 

Can such a man be entrusted to carry a mes- 
sage to Garcia? 

We have recently been hearing much maudlin 
Sympathy expressed for the ‘down-trodden 
denizen of the sweat-shop” and the “‘ homeless 
wanderer searching for honest employment,” 
and with it all often goes many hard words for 
the men in power. 

Nothing is said about the employer who grows 
old before his time in a vain attempt to get 
frowsy ne’er-do-well’s to do intelligent work ; 
and his long patient striving with ‘“help’”’ that 
does nothing but loaf when his back is turned. 
In every store and factory there is a constant 
weeding out process going on. The employer is 
constantly sending away ‘‘help” that have 
shown their incapacity to further the interests 
of the business, and others are being taken on. 
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No matter how good times are, this sorting 
continues, only if times are hard and work is 
scarce, the sorting is done finer—but out & for- 
ever out, the incompetent and unworthy go. It 
is the survival of the fittest @ Self-interes: 
prompts every employer to keep the best—those 
who can carry a message to Garcia. 

» I know one man of really brilliant parts who 
has not the ability to manage a business of his 
own, and yet who is absolutely worthless to 
any one else, because he carries with him con- 
stantly the insane suspicion that his employer 
is oppressing, or intending to oppress him. 
Should a message be given him to take to Gar- 
cia, his answer would probably be, “ Take it 
yourself, and be damned!” 

® To-night this man walks the streets looking 
for work, the wind whistling thru his thread- 
bare coat. No one who knows him dare employ 
him, for he is a regular fire brand of discon- 
tent. He is impervious to reason, and the only 
thing that can impress him is the toe of a thick- 
soled No. 9 boot ® 

Of course I know that one so morally deformed 
is no less to be pitied than a fysikal cripple ; but 
in our pitying, let us drop a tear, too, for the 
men who are striving to carry on a great enter- 
prise, whose working hours are not limited by 
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the whistle, & whose hair is fast turning white 
thru the struggle to hold in line dowdy indif- 
ference, slip-shod imbecility, and the heartless 
ingratitude, which, but for their enterprise, 
would be both hungry and homeless. 

Have I put the matter too strongly ? 

» Possibly I have; but when all the world has 
gone a-slumming I wish to speak a word of 
sympathy for the man who succeeds—the man 
who, against great odds, has directed the efforts 
of others, and having succeeded, finds there ’s 
nothing in it : nothing but bare board & clothes. 
@ I have carried a dinner pail and workt for 
day’s wages, and I have also been an employer 
of labor, and I know there is something to be 
said on both sides. There is no excellence, per 
se, in poverty: rags are no recommendation ; 
and all employers are not rapacious and high- 
handed,any more than all poor men are virtuous. 
My heart goes out to the mian who does his 
work when the “ boss ”’ is away, as well as when 
he is at home. And the man who, when given 
a letter for Garcia, quietly takes the missive, 
without asking any idiotic questions, and with 
no lurking intention of chucking it into the 
nearest sewer, or of doing aught else but de- 
liver it, never gets ‘laid off,” nor has to go on 
a strike for higher wages % Civilization is one 
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; THR PHIL- long anxious search for just such individuals. 

ISTINE Anything such a man asks shall be granted ; 
his kind is so rare that no employer can afford 
to let him go. He is wanted in every city, town 
and village—in every office, shop, store and 
factory # The world cries out for such: he is 
needed, and needed badly—the man who can 
carry a message to Garcia. 
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FO MARGUERITE: No, I do not be- 
long to a Church, nor to any Secret 
Society -——*~? 
© I do not belong to anything, except the 
East Aurora Hook & Ladder Company. 
Why should any one who is free, belong ? 
Of course I am a member of the Society of the 
Philistines, but as I can resign at any time if i 
there appears an item in the Magazine I do not 
like, it cannot be said that I really belong. To 
belong implies that some one has a rope to your 
foot. And furthermore, I do not want any one 
to “belong” to me # I would hold my friend 
only by the virtue that is in me—by the attrac- 
tion of the worth that is in my soul. 
Still, I might belong to a Secret Society if there 
was wisdom to be gained thereby that could not 
be gotten in any other way. 
But mark you this, dearie, there is no Secret 
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Society that has corralled truth. Truth is in the 
air, when your head gets into the right stra- 
tum you know it. No one can impart it to you 
until the time is ripe, and when the time is ripe 
for you to know, you do not have to ride a Goat 
in order to understand. God’s Eternal Truth is 
not to be secured that way. 

® Darwin says the herding instinct in animals 
has its base in fear. 

Sheep & cattle go in droves, while a lion sim- 
ply flocks with his mate—and lets it go at that. 
Frederick Nietzsche writes in his Third Essay 
on the “Gencalogy of Morals’: ‘ Prompted 
by a desire to cast off depression & impotence, 
the sickly and weak instinctively strive for gre- 
garious organization. Those who wish to lead 
have always fostered fear, encouraging this 
tendency to herd, promising protection and of- 
fering to impart valuable knowledge in return 
for a luxurious livelihood.” 

The Jiner instinct in man is 4 manifestation of 
weakness, not strength. It is a clutch to get 
something for nothing, a grab at good which 
you have not earned. 

By going with a gang you hope to grow wise. 
But while wisdom has sometimes come to men 
in solitude, it is not to be found in the crowd @ 
I am opposed on principle to secrets. Is trutha 
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thing to hide in a ginger jar on a high shelf? 
You are welcome to all the good I can impart, 
and if you are in possession of truth that the 
world needs and you keep it back, you are not 
my kind ——2~» 

But the fact is, you can’t. 

In years agone, when every man’s hand was 
against his neighbor, it was proper and right 
for men to unite with other men in order to 
stand against a common foe. Clan fought clan 
with tooth and nail, and to despoil and rob and 
kill was the right of him who could—and to 
further this sort of thing, Secret Societies with 
their shibboleths and pass-words and signs & 
grips came into being. 

Secret Societies are a product of savagery, and 
the fact that they exist is proof of our origin @® 
All men are my brothers, not just those who 
belong. 

Of course I do not claim that Secret Societies 
are savage institutions now. On the contrary 
they are quite toothless, innocent affairs where 
men meet for frolic and good fellowship. As so- 
cial institutions they are all right: but bless 
your soul! they have no “secrets.” 

The answer to that last remark, I know full 
well is, “ How do you know, since you do not 
belong ?” 
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And so I will say, well, I know the men who do. 
They are pretty good fellows, too. One of them 
who has attained the 48th Degree in Something 
owns the farm next to mine, and in summer we 
often go swimming together in the creek. When 
we stand upon the bank, stript, ready to dive 
off into th’ ole swimmin’ hole, I'll defy Herr 
Tuefelsdroch, or any of his Disciples, to tell 
which biped holds in his epidermis the Great 
Secret Doctrine. 

Does my neighbor possess Spiritual Truth that 
I do not? 

No, dearie. 

He is a nice man, but he is not in possession 
of any great South African Spiritual gems. If 
he were it would make him round-shouldered 
to carry them. And the virtue of my neighbor 
lies in the fact that when we are alone together, 
he confesses that all his jining has given him 
no insight into the Mystery of things. He jines 
out of pure sociability. 

Then there are various other worthy men in 
town who belong to lodges. I know two dozen 
of them or more. I have known some of them 
for twenty years, & have been with them un- 
der every vicissitude of life. I buy oats and hay 
of them ; and when they bring me potatoes the 
scubby ones are often in the bottom of the bag. 
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I meet these jiners at the Grocery, or the Sta- 
tion when we go down to see the four-o’clock 
train come in;I often pitch horse shoes with 
them, and surely I would be base to insinuate 
that there was anything wrong in their Secret 
Society doin’s. 

All the point I wish to make is that they are 
not much beyond me in esoteric truth, for I 
usually turn the bags of tubers out on the barn 
floor before I make a price on them. 

® One reason why I criticise Secret Societies 
is that they, for the most part, exclude women. 
If a thing is good, the man who would hide it 
away from the woman he loves is only a2x4; 
and if a thing is no good & he pretends to Her 
it is, and keeps it on a high shelf, he is still a 
2 x 4—and both are aware of it. 

Very much has been said by the Funny Press 
about attending Lodge & the consequent mar- 
ital infelicity that sometimes follows; but the 
joke is founded on a very grim & lamentable 
fact. Secret Societies tend to separate the sexes 
in their mental occupations, & this is the most 
grievous count that can be brought against 
them &®* 

Men and women should commune intellectu- 
ally: to lovey-dovey is not enough ® To only 
lovey-dovey is to hate afterwards. Where men 
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and women meet only to lovey-dovey, society 
is essentially barbaric; and where the males 
monopolize, or think, or pretend to think, that 
they monopolize wisdom, there is small hope 
for progress. Man cannot advance and leave 
woman behind. And the one point of congratu- 
lation in this whole Secret Society business is 
that Secret Societies have no secrets that are 
worth a Tuppeny dam @ The wisdom that is 
among them is free to any man or woman who 
can absorb it. 

1 have met a few men and women in my life- 
time who were in possession of valuable Spir- 
itual Truth. And 1 knew it, not from what they 
said, but because there shone from their faces 
a light, and from their persons there went a ra- 
diance, and in all their actions was a dignity 
that gave their words weight. ‘ 

But these rare beings did not “ belong ’’"—they 
were themselves, and they were great because 
they were <= 

Into their souls there had been absorbed a 
goodly meed of the Divine Spirit. 

# Let’s keep the windows open to the East, be 
worthy, and sometime we shall know. 














mrwrwiONSIEUR Rostand of Paris wrote a 
play. Mr. Gross of Chicago, he wrote 
‘5 © aplay. Mr. Gross he gave a copy of 
‘a his play to Mr. Mansfield. Mr. Mans- 
field he hired Mr. Kingsbury to translate Mon- 
sieur Rostand’s play. Mr. Kingsbury did so, & 
the result is a child that resembles the Chicago 
man’s play more closely than it does Rostand’s. 
Some say Gross (being from Chicago) grabbed 
Rostand’s play by the beak and appropriated it, 
but Gross shows lack of opportunity by proving 
he wrote his play first. Gross already has more 
money than he needs, but demands from Mans- 
field only a hundred thousand dollars for the 
privilege exercised by Mansfield, of taking his 
own > 
The Summons and Complaint covered seven 
hundred pages, repeated all of both plays, (in- 
cluding the love child), and was served on 
Mansfield by a man in a cast iron vest. 
® And now comes a Philistine with this Little 
Thing thrown off in an Idle Hour: 


CYRANO’S QUANDARY. 
[Addressed to Messieurs Gross and Rostand.] 
Am I a cadet of Gascoigne, 
Of Carbon of Castel-Jaloux? 


Or is my name Major Whetstone ? 
Am I of Cornville or Gascoigne ? 























Did Gross or did Rostand alone 
Create and inform me anew? 
Of Cook County a knight, or Gascoigne ? 
Colonel Turner’s or Castel-Jaloux ? 


Of contention i’ faith I’m a bone, 

A duel I scent, perchance two ; 

They are quite in my time, I must own. 
Shall you fight at Hotel de Bourgogne? 
The Temple Masonic might do. 

Of contention they ’ve made me the bone, 
A duel I scent, perchance two. 


In a rather tight box I am thrown, 
What think you that Roxane will do 
If my passion for Violet be known ? 
Will a lifetime’s devotion atone, 

Or will she proclaim me untrue ? 

In a very tight box I am thrown, 
What think you that Roxane will do? 


Your cause, Monsieur Gross, is my own, 

“ L’histoire se repete,”’ it is true, 

With Louis Quatorze on the throne— 

How quick have the centuries flown !— 
What did Moliere, the plagiarist do ? 

Why, he stole two whole scenes, all my own. 
“ L’histoire se repete,”’ it is true. 


=< N the line of the Illinois Central Rail- 
SH) road, from Dubuque to Cairo, there is 
‘ ey A not a more uninviting station than La 
*—@® Salle. The town is largely made up of 
coal-miners, and soot & saloons hold the place 
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in thrall. Ten years ago the Superintendent of 
Education for the State of Illinois created a 
sensation by declaring that the vice, ignorance 
and misery to be found in Braidwood, Virden 
and La Salle were a disgrace to the state. Pos- 
sibly it is a fact that one-third of the population 
of La Salle can neither read or write ; but there 
is one man living at La Salle who redeems the 
place. 

Last summer in Germany, a Heidelburg pro- 
fessor askt me, “Do you know Doctor Paul 
Carus, who lives somewhere in America?” 

® And when I answered “ Yes,” he fellon my 
neck and treated me as tho I were the returned 
Prodigal. Not only did he and his colleagues kill 
for me the fatted calf, but they put me afloat on 
a sea of beer, and would not let me spend a 
pfennig 1n all the week I was with them ; and 
all the time they quoted Dr. Paul Carus. 

In a time when “ Theosophy ”’ is a fad and 
“The Wisdom of the East”’ a pastime for idle 
women, it is a relief to know that America 
holds a man who is venerated among the learn- 
ed men of all the earth for his researches in 
Orientalism. 

The latest work of Dr. Carus is the Tao-Teh- 
King of Lao-tze, printed in Chinese and Eng- 
lish in one volume, with a glossary showing 
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transliteration of every Chinese word or sign 
used in the original. 

»% “To think of reading the proof of such a 
work—and done at La Salle, too!” said a Chi- 
cago woman to me. 

But why not at La Salle? Surely no great man 
was ever dependent on his neighbors for his 
thought ? He carries the world in his heart, & 
if he is not a great man in La Salle he could 
never be one in Boston, New York or Berlin. 
gm Dr. Paul Carus lives and works in a sooty 
village with Coal Miners for companions; and 
this environment for a high and lofty work is 
better than any fashionable klub Chicago @& 
could supply. Smooth, glib & respectable society 
kills kapacity for originality in thought; but 
the ruf, unkempt miner smokes his stub of a 
clay pipe in stolid indifference, and may now & 
then strike his pick into a bed of crystal g@ The 
Society of the miner does not rob the filosofer 
of his birthright, and I doubt me not that now 
and then some blackened son of toil, with a 
lamp burning on the peak of his cap, brings the 
filosofer a valuable nugget, and as pay gets a 
smile and a hand-grasp that makes him a bet- 
ter man for a year and a day. 

Happy digger of coal: Wise Paul Carus— 
the world needs you both, and we are all richer 
for your being here. 125 











- SUPPOSE it need not longer be con- 
i | cealed that in Switzerland you can 
purchase copies and models of Thor- 
“ies waldsen’s “Lion of Lucerne.” Some 
are in marble, some in granite, some in bronze, 
and at my hotel in Lucerne we used to have the 
noble beast on the table every day at breakfast 
done in butter. But most of the reproductions 
are in wood—all sizes, from heroic mold to 
watch charms and bangles ® Sculptors have 
carved this lion, painters have painted it, artists 
have sketched it, but did you ever see a repro- 
duction of “‘ The Lion of Lucerne ?”’ No, dearie, 
you never did. No model has a trace of that 
undefinable look of pain, that soulful, human 
quality which the original has. No, not one— 
all are caricatures. 
An intelligent young woman called my atten- 
tion to the fact that the sykological conditions 
under which we view “ The Lion” are the most 
subtle and complete that man can devise; and 
these are the things that add the last touch to 
art and cause us to stand speechless, & which 
make the unbidden tears start. The little lake 
at the foot of the cliff prevents a too near ap- 
proach ; the overhanging vines & “‘ melancholy 
boughs” form a dim subduing shade ; the fall- 
ing water seems like the playing of an organ in 
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a vast cathedral, and last, the position of the 
lion itself, against the solid cliff, partakes of the 
mirakulous. It is not set up there for people to 
look at ; it is a part of the mountain & the great 
seams of the strata running thru the figure lend 
the spirit of miracle to it all @ It seems as tho 
God, Himself, had done the work and the sur- 
prise and joy of discovery are ours, as we stand 
before it, uncovered. 

@ One must concede the masterly framing and 
hanging of the picture, but beyond all this is 
the tecknikal skill giving the look of woe that 
does not tell of weakness, as woe usually does, 
but strength & loyalty & death without flinch- 
ing in arighteous cause—symbolic of the Swiss 
Guard that died at their posts, not one of the 
three hundred wavering, there at the King’s 
Palace at Versailles—all dead and turned to 
dust a century past, and this dead lion mutely 
pleading for our tears! 

We pay the tribute. 

» And the reason we are moved is because we 
partake of the emotions of the artist when he 
did the work ; and the reason we are not moved 
by any models or imitations is because there is 
no feeling in the heart of an imitator. Great art 
is born of feeling—high, intense and holy feel- 
ing. In order to do, you must feel. 
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ee vee'T LAST Science with a cap S has dis- 
ie 4 = covered why we grow old. An eminent 
F pecs ©) Deep Thinker has found out that we 
Ceeetinnd grow old because our kemikal systems 
precipitate certain salts which harden us, so to 
speak. By preventing the deposit of the hard 
substance into our internal crevices we will 
quit getting old, and he proposes to do that by 
exercise and swallowing certain kemikals in 
one or two tumblerfuls of water. I am glad 
they have this business right end up at last. 
The opinion has prevailed hitherto that we pre- 
cipitated the lime and stuff because we got old. 


- 
ae PARABLE anda Platitude by George 
fy sf Austin Woodward: 

© am © ‘I will establish a course of recti- 
Se") tude,” said a sybarite one morning ; 
‘‘and henceforth shall adhere to it. This is wis- 
dom.” &® 

Night came, with its siren strains. Saith the 
man: “ This once will I yield; but ever after 
shall abstinence prevail.” 

Thereupon he waxed exceeding drunk, and in 
his mad debauch pictured himself as an exam- 
pler, in days to come. 




















(0 THIS THEN IS TO AN- 
| NOUNCE THAT Mr. Elbert 
a Hubbard has prepared a new 
lecture (which, for the present, will 
not be printed) on the subject of & 
BOOK MAKING & BOOK BIND- 
ING & At this lecture Mr. Hubbard 
exhibits some samples of good mod- 
ern bindings: besides crushed Levant, 
hand-tooled specimens, there are a 
few volumes done in encrusted or in- 
laid Venetian and Moorish styles; 
also samples of various skins, tools & 
materials used by printers and bind- 
ers & This lecture has been given be- 
fore various schools & clubs—usually 
with interest more or less sustained. 
For terms and open dates, address 
EAST AURORA, 
NEW YORK. 
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y= HE following is a list of Roycroft 
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* Books unsold: only a fow me 
of each being left : oe we 








1—SONNETS FROM THE 
PORTUGUESE $5.00 
a—THE RUBAIYAT OF 
OMAR KHAYYAM $5.00 
Specially hand illumined. 
3—THE DIPSY CHANTY __ $2.50 
Hand illumined. 
4—LITTLE JOURNEYS TO 
HOMES OF FAMOUS 
WOMEN $10.00 
De luxe edition. 
5—CONFESSIONS OF AN 
OPIUM EATER $2.00 
6—IN MEMORIAM $2.00 
By Alfred Tennyson. 


The Roycrofters are very glad to send their 
wares to the Elect on inspection. A postal 
card will do it. Address : 


East Aurora, 
N. Y. 

















The Jackson Sanatorium 


AT DANSVILLE, 
Livingston Co., 
New York, 


was established in 1858 on the above motto. Its 
success in restoring to health the people who 
sought its advantages, and in teaching them how 
to live so as to always keep in good health, has 


Do not fail to send for the literature of the 
Sanatorium, which gives illustrations of its 
beautiful situation, and fire-proof building, and 
also every information as to terms & methods of 


Discard the use of Drugs and get well by ABOL- 
ISHING the CAUSE of YOUR ILL HEALTH. 


Address, J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M. D., 
Box 1880. 
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THE CUT OPPOSITE THIS PAGE 









is a crude representation of an 


“OMAR” STEEL-ETCHING 
by Mr. W. W. Denslow. We havea 


few signed and numbered proofs for 











sale, size 10 x 12 with liberal margins 
—on India paper. Price, No’s. 1 to 20, 
Ten Dollars each. The others, Two 
Dollars each. 
THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
EAST AURORA, 
N. Y. 
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Tae Marvex. 
(Registered. ) 


Distinguished for the fineness of 
Skins, Satisfactory Fit and Artistic 
Finish. 


Sold only by 


B. Altman & Go. 


Rew York. 























When I goto New YorkI am 
in a hurry, want to save ev- 
ery minute and avoid all an- 
noying inconveniences: there- 
fore, I take the NEW YORK 
CENTRAL, and landing at 
Grand Central Station find 
myself in the centre of the 
city & Within five minutes 
after the train stops, I can sit 
down to breakfast, and as I 
consider the luxury of travel 
by this great line, I wonder 
that people go by any other. 








MERICAN ACADEMY OF & 
IMMORTALS, otherwise the 
Society of the Philistines. An 

association of Book Lovers & Folks 
who Write, Paint and Dream & Or- 
ganized to further Good-Fellowship 
among men and women who believe 
in allowing the widest liberty to Indi- 
viduality in Thought and Expression. 


Article xii. Sec. 2.—The annual dues shall be 
one dollar. This shall entitle the member to all 
documents issued by the Society, together with 
one copy of the incomparable Philistine Maga- 
zine, monthly, for one year. 


Article xii. Sec. 7.—A Life Membership in the 
Society of the Philistines is Ten Dollars. This 
entitles the member to every number of the 
Philistine Magazine, with bound volumes is- 
sued, and that shall be issued, for ninety-nine 
years. 


Article xix. Sec. 4.—The duties of each mem- 
ber shall consist in living up to his highest Ideal 
(as nearly as possible) and attending the An- 
nual Dinner (if convenient). 





